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® 6 SAVING THE TIGER 
John Seidensticker 

~ Beset by poaching, loss of habitat, and 
* - loss of prey, tigers are tottering on the 
brink of extinction in the wild. But 
reinvigorated efforts and promising new approaches to saving 
this magnificent predator and symbol of wild Asia provide a 


glimmer of hope for the future. 


1 ‘7 IT TAKES A VILLAGE 

Eric Dinerstein 
Nepali villagers are showing what it takes to save tigers and 
their habitat, and setting an example for people everywhere. 


Living with predators can be better than living without them. 


a a GREAT CATS 

John Seidensticker 

The Zoo’s newest educational exhibit is designed to immerse 
visitors in lives of lions, tigers, and, yes, even Tyrannosaurus 
rex. Offering a whole new experience on Lion/Tiger Hill, 


Great Cats will open in stages this spring and summer. 


SPECIAL PULL-OUT SECTION 
DO THE ZO0 ’98! 


The second annual warm-weather guide to what’s new at the 
Zoo in 1998, where you'll take a peek behind the scenes at 
Lion/Tiger Hill, find insider information on Zoo creatures 


that go to the extreme, an animal events schedule, and more. 
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William H. Berman, President of the Board of Director of Friends of the Na- 
tional Zoo, passed away on February 3, 1998. Bill was in his ninth year of 
service on the FONZ Board, and was serving his second term as President. 
As a committed member of the FONZ and Zoo family, Bill will be deeply 
missed by all of us. 

I first met Bill about nine years ago, when he was nominated to join the 
Friends of the National Zoo Board of Directors. But my first real experience 
with the man was two years later on a trip to the Galapagos Islands. The 
way Bill attacked this adventure scared me to death. Whether he was scram- 
bling over slippery rocks to get a picture of a blue-footed booby or leaning 
over a rock promontory for a unique shot of wild flowers, Bill was utterly 
fearless. And, in retrospect, perfectly capable of performing such acrobatics. 

As I learned in the years of our friendship, his often mild-mannered way 
hid a tremendous reserve of courage based on resolve. He was utterly deter- 
mined to do all he could, the best way he knew how, to achieve goals he be- 
lieved in, from taking a good picture, to casting a perfect bronze rhino, to 
setting up ground rules for launching a capital campaign, to battling his ill- 
ness with dignity and without complaint. 

Bill was a Renaissance man with an incredible array of talents that he used 
to his utmost. Bill didn’t have cats and dogs, he raised champion Irish setters 
and rare Burmese cats. He didn’t dabble in the arts, he sculpted pieces that 
sold. He raced sailboats on the Chesapeake Bay and wrote books on nuclear 
regulation. And of course his professional accomplishments were many, var- 
ied, and distinguished. An attorney, he most recently served as senior advisor 
to the law firm of Wiley, Rein & Fielding. 

Along with his courage, Bill’s enduring qualities were loyalty and generosi- 
ty to his friends, to his causes, and to all who sought his advice or assistance. 
He would do anything for others, from mentoring young attorneys to help- 
ing kids find first jobs. 

From the day he was elected to the Board, Bill was unflagging in his efforts 
on behalf of FONZ and the Zoo. At various times, he served on or chaired 
the Board’s Nominating, Membership, Development, ZooFari, Finance, Au- 
dit, and Executive committees. He also inspired the growth of our Wildlife 
Art Festival, at which he displayed his own work. He worked equally tire- 
lessly for the other cultural institutions—the National Chamber Orchestra 
and the Montgomery County Arts Council to name just two—that he sup- 
ported. And he always went a crucial step farther, working to enlist the help 
of his friends and associates as well. Bill created a deeply rooted network of 
caring people and his absence will create a void few have the compassion 
and dedication to fill. 

Friends of the National Zoo is a stronger organization than it was before 
Bill came on the scene, and he leaves the organization in good hands. First 
Vice President Carole A. Valentine has accepted the position of President. 
Carole is Vice President for Sales and Marketing, East Region, at Norwest 
Student Loan Center. In her third term on the FONZ Board, Carole brings 
long experience to the presidency. She has served or serves on the Executive, 
Finance, Planning and Development, and ZooFari committees. The entire 
Board is grateful, as I am, for her willingness to do still more for FONZ and 
the Zoo. We all look forward to continuing Bill Berman’s legacy of excel- 
lence. 


Sincerely, 


Clinton A. Fields 


Executive Director 
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John Seidensticker 


Everywhere tigers live in Asia, people do 
too. Many Asian villagers use tiger 
habitat to collect thatch, cut wood, hunt 
game, and graze cows. Reducing conflicts 
between tigers and people lies at the heart 
of tiger conservation. 
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JOHN SEIDENSTICKER 


Fa remote Javanese village, a farmer went out one morning to find a tiger sound asleep 


beneath his rice barn. Even sleeping, this tiger was a problem the farmer knew was be- 


yond his ability to solve. So the farmer hastened to consult with his village head. The vil- 
lage head accompanied the farmer back to the barn, where the tiger still lay sleeping. 
Agreeing this problem was beyond both of their abilities, they hurried a few miles to tell 
the sub-district officer about the tiger. All three returned to the barn to view the sleeping 
tiger, then went off to enlist the help of the district officer. Moving up the bureaucratic 
chain to seek a solution to the sleeping tiger went on all day until finally a by-then large 
group of men reached the regional commander of the army. The commander marched 
out to the village and laid out a plan to deal with the sleeping tiger. But before it could be 
implemented the tiger woke up and left. So now they had a different, but still real prob- 
lem: There was a tiger near the village but no one knew where it was. Suddenly, leaving 
the barn was a very risky proposition. 

Anthropologist Clifford Gertz heard this tale in the 1950s, in the Southern Mountain 
region of Java, an area where Java’s last tigers lived. It might have been a local joke about 
bureaucracy, as Gertz believed the story too well-formed to be literally true. But since I 
first heard this story in the 1970s, I have believed it to reflect the central dilemma in sav- 
ing tigers. Lurking unseen or asleep under a barn, a tiger is perceived to be a problem re- 
quiring a solution—and it doesn’t take too much imagination to predict what a military 
solution to this problem might be. To save tigers in Asia, this perception must change. 
We must find ways to make a live tiger worth more than a dead tiger, and landscapes 
with tigers worth more than without them. 


A BRIEF HISTORY 

Tigers are formidable predators. They can and do kill people, but, through most of histo- 
ry, people were poorly equipped to kill tigers. In some parts of Asia, hunting tigers was 
the prerogative of royalty; in others, trapping a problem tiger was the task of specialist 
tiger magicians. Later, during the European colonial rule that prevailed over much of the 


AFGHANISTAN 


After a century of decline, tigers face 
extinction in many of the 160 or so 
patches of remaining habitat (map 
above). Protection for tigers, their prey, 
and their habitat, coupled with the tiger’s 
high reproductive rate, could reverse this 
alarming trend. 
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tiger’s south and southeast Asian range, and with the advent of modern weapons like 
high-powered rifles, tiger hunting became the stuff of legends. Great white hunters were 
enlisted to remove tigers that threatened people. Jim Corbett, for instance, achieved fame 
when he was enlisted to track down and kill India’s “Champawat Tiger,” which took 
436 human lives, more than any man-eater in history. Clearing a region of tigers also be- 
came a sign of progress and modernization. In China, tigers were killed as vermin, much 
the way wolves and pumas were in the American West. But it seemed to those who hunt- 
ed tigers and knew them best that there would always be tigers somewhere. 

Just a century ago, tigers ranged from the Russian Far East, through eastern and south- 
ern China, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, and into the Indus River Valley of 
Pakistan. Separate populations of tigers also lived in and around the Caspian Sea, and on 
three islands in Indonesia: Bali, Java, and Sumatra. But even over this huge range, tigers 
were not particularly abundant; large solitary predators never are. Requiring huge home 
ranges and habitats rich in water, vegetation cover, and deer and pigs to prey on, tigers 
numbered perhaps only 100,000 individuals 100 years ago. 

Today, however, the entire wild tiger population is somewhere between 5,100 and 
7,600, and tigers range only a fraction of the area they once did. The tigers of Bali, Java, 
and the Caspian Sea are extinct, and south China’s are nearly so. Tigers remain in 14 
“range states”: India, Nepal, Bhutan, Bangladesh, Myanmar, Thailand, Laos, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Malaysia, Indonesia (on Sumatra), China, Russia, and North Korea, but their 
distribution is not continuous. 

A 1997 World Wildlife Fund/Wildlife Conservation Society survey revealed that the ar- 
eas where tigers could live—areas of suitable tiger habitat—in 12 of these countries (ex- 
cluding Russia and China) were fragmented into about 160 distinct and disjunct blocks. 
Including Russia and China adds about seven more. Moreover, about 100 of these 
blocks, dubbed Tiger Conservation Units (TCUs), are very small and if they hold any 
tigers at all, the cats are unlikely to survive very long. The TCUs are separated by habitat 


that tigers cannot cross. Perhaps surprising- 
ly, much of the remaining tiger habitat is 
outside of protected areas such as national 
parks. Most disconcerting is that even some 
areas of good tiger habitat lack tigers be- 
cause populations of deer and wild pigs, on 
which tigers depend for food, have been so 
depleted by human hunting that tigers can- 
not survive there. 

So while 5,000 to 7,000 tigers sounds re- 
assuring at first, this would be true only if 
these tigers lived in one large population. In 
fact, the situation is desperate. Dividing 
those, say, 6,000 tigers by 160 yields an av- 
erage of 40 tigers per TCU. For instance, 
along the Nepal-India border, tigers were 
historically distributed continuously across 
the lowland Himalayan forest. Today, four 
separate populations remain in this region, 
three in Nepal and one in India. The three 
Nepal populations are estimated to contain 
48 to 49, 30 to 32, and 15 to 16 breeding 
tigers respectively; the Indian population is 


also quite small. To put these numbers in perspective, Bee ae doubt oy a 


population of 50 or fewer breeding females will survive over the long term. 

The ease with which such small populations can be lost is frightening. Aside from the 
longer-term effects of reduced viability due to inbreeding, such populations may die out 
due to what scientists refer to as “stochastic events,” and everyone else calls accidents or 
acts of god. An epidemic disease among the tigers or their prey, a drought or flood or fire, 
chance variation in birth and death rates that leaves only females or only males, or even a 
determined poacher, and tigers blink out of that area. Because inhospitable habitat bars 
new tigers from re-populating the area, tigers are simply gone. Biologists are looking care- 
fully at Way, Kambas National Park in Sumatra, 60 percent of which burned during 
1997’s El Nifio-caused drought. About 36 adult tigers were living in Way Kambas before 
the fire; studies are underway now to see how many remain. Way Kambas is separated 
from the next TCU by 100 miles of hostile habitat, so there is little chance of tigers mov- 
ing in from other areas; neither would tigers have been able to escape the fires to greener 
pastures. 


SAVE THE TIGER—PART 1 

The cry “Save the Tiger” was first heard in 1969. Almost 30 years later, the tiger’s future 
is still not secure, though not for want of trying. Eliminating the threats to this endan- 
gered species has proven to be like putting out a forest fire: As flames are doused in one 
spot, sparks begin to fly in another. 

At the 1969 meeting of the International Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources (now IUCN-World Conservation Union), held in India, senior conser- 
vationists, many of whom had hunted tigers as youths and were intimately familiar with 
India’s forest and wildlife, sounded the alarm about the disappearance of tigers. In 1972, 
a survey confirmed their fears: only about 2,000 tigers remained in all of India, and fewer 
than 500 in Nepal, Bhutan, and Bangladesh. This set in motion one of the most famous 
and extensive wildlife conservation initiatives ever undertaken in India, or, in fact, in all 
of Asia. 

India’s Project Tiger was launched in 1973 with the enthusiastic support of Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi, a powerful patron. The tiger became India’s national symbol. Inter- 
national conservation organizations rushed in to help, especially the World Wildlife Fund 
and IUCN-World Conservation Union, launching a fund-raising drive in support of Pro- 
ject Tiger and similar conservation efforts in other tiger-range countries. The Smithsonian 
initiated its Tiger Ecology Project in Nepal to learn about the behavior and ecology of 


(Above) Camouflaged in tall grass, a tiger 
cub practices stalking prey without being 
seen. 


(Below) Tigers enjoy cooling dips in the 
mid-day heat. Tiger habitat must include 
plentiful water and cover from which 
tigers can stealthily track prey. 
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tigers. Even before this, in 1970, tigers were 
placed on the U.S. Endangered Species List. 

These efforts addressed what were then 
the primary culprits in the decline of tigers: 
loss of habitat, and overhunting for sport 
and to satisfy a demand for tiger skins to be 
fashioned into fur coats and other luxury 
items. 

Tiger conservation in India and elsewhere 
was implemented through top-down, com- 
mand-and-control programs in which the 
tiger was treated as a public good. In India 
and elsewhere, tiger killing was banned. 
Habitat for tigers was set aside in specially 
designated tiger reserves, in which every ef- 
fort was made to separate tigers from peo- 
ple, usually by restricting commercial 
harvest of forest or other products in these 
reserves and by relocating the inhabitants. 
The hope was that tigers protected in re- 
serves would increase in number and then 
disperse into non-reserved forest lands. 

: nw ® Trade in tiger parts, especially skins, largely 
A rare Sumatran tiger, captured by a came under control with the advent of the 1975 International Convention on Internation- 


umatran Tiger Project—Indonesia PHPA—Taman Safari Indonesia 


camera trap placed along a forest trail. al Trade in Endangered Species (CITES), and the tiger appeared, effectively, to have been 
Using camera traps, scientists can reliably taken out of commercial trade. Public relations campaigns made wearing tiger fur (and 
count the number of tigers in an area. the fur of other endangered spotted cats) unfashionable. The effort to save the tiger was 
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“How do you make a live tiger worth more than a dead one?” 
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Once hunted largely for its beautiful 
striped fur, today tiger bones are sought 
for use in traditional Chinese medicine. 
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off to a respectable start, in a reasonably 
short period of time, and many assumed 
that these actions would save the tiger in at 
least part of its range. 

By the mid-1980s, we knew that the 
Caspian, Javan, and Bali tigers were extinct 
and, after years of being hunted as vermin 
and for medicines, the situation of the 
South China tiger was critical. Sumatra’s 
tigers, where forests were being rapidly 
transformed for agriculture and fragment- 
ed, were down to about 500. Details con- 
cerning the tiger’s status remained 
unavailable from Myanmar, Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand, and Malaysia. Yet there 
were glimmers of hope for the tiger based 
on the optimistic reports from India, re- 
search in Nepal, and ongoing censuses in 
the Russian Far East. Information coming 
out of the Russian Far East indicated that 
Amur (also known as Siberian) tigers were 
making a modest recovery. The continuing 
in-depth study of the ecology and behavior 
of tigers in Nepal’s Royal eee cual Park showed tiger populations growing. 
Some Indian biologists were describing ever-increasing tiger numbers, doubling from 
1972’s 2,000 to an estimate in 1989 of more than 4,000. 

Then, almost at the moment when conservationists were prepared to declare that the 
tiger was on the way to recovery in at least part of its range, new information—and new 
threats—emerged. 

India’s increasing tiger numbers had been a beacon of hope for conservationists, many 
of whom believed that India was the one place tigers would make it. But in the late 
1980s, the way in which these numbers were determined was questioned. As it turns out, 
there was no reliable information to justify India’s optimistic numbers. In fact, careful 
studies indicated far fewer tigers existed than the official counts claimed. Furthermore, 
flaws began to appear in the model for India’s Project Tiger. The limitations of the heavy- 
handed, top-down approach to protecting tigers, especially with diminishing central con- 
trol, were becoming apparent. Because of human population growth in and around tiger 
reserves, people and their livestock were spilling into reserves, rather than tigers spilling 
out of reserves into surrounding forest areas, as was originally envisioned. At about the 
same time, the first scientific search for tigers in Thailand revealed that there was habitat 
for tigers in wildlife sanctuaries and national parks, but few or no tigers there. 

Throughout the tiger’s range, forest fragmentation was seen as a growing problem in 
Asia’s increasingly human-dominated landscapes. Further, what forest remains suffers 
from excessive extraction of fodder and other products, including the deer and wild pigs 
on which tigers depend and which people also hunt to fill the cooking pot. With such 
pressure both within and outside of reserves, room for tigers has become vanishingly 
small. 

The late 1980s and early 1990s also witnessed a sudden and dramatic spike in tiger 
poaching, this time not for fur but for bones and other parts used in Traditional Chinese 
Medicine (TCM). Growing prosperity in Asia as a result of the region’s stunning econom- 
ic boom, which enabled more people to be able to afford tiger-based medicines, coupled 
with the near extinction of tigers in China and Korea, was pushing this new demand. In 
Nepal, India, and the Russian Far East, tigers began to disappear practically before the 
eyes of scientists who were studying them. Law enforcement officials were recovering 
large quantities of tiger bones and other parts from smugglers, and these were believed to 
represent just the tip of the tiger-bone iceberg. There was also an increase in the legal 
trade of tiger products among some nations that were not signatories to the CITES agree- 
ment. Most of these tiger products were destined for China, Taiwan, Japan, South Korea, 


and other Pacific Rim countries, as well as parts of North Ameri- 
ca and Europe with large numbers of Asian immigrants who use 
TCM. TCM use has also been growing among Americans and 
Europeans interested in more natural, holistic approaches to 
health and health care. 


SAVE THE TIGER—PART 2 

This is where things stood in 1994, when a Time magazine cover 
shouted that the tiger was “Doomed,” and U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior Bruce Babbitt warned “There may not be another chance 
to save tigers.” This new crisis galvanized the conservation com- 
munity. It became clear that saving the tiger was not a battle to be 
won once and forever, but a continual process of holding old 
threats in check and preventing new ones from emerging as condi- 
tions change. 

India addressed this crisis with the 1994 formation of the Glob- 
al Tiger Forum, an attempt to engage the international communi- 
ty in tiger conservation. The U.S. Congress passed “The 
Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act of 1994” to assist conser- 
vation programs in nations with rhino and tiger populations. Un- 
der this legislation, the Department of the Interior funds small 
programs that enhance sustainable development projects with an 
impact on the conservation of tigers and rhinos. Also in the U.S., 
the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, in partnership with 
the Exxon Corporation, pledged more than $1 million a year to a 
“Save the Tiger Fund” to invest in strategic projects that would 
make a difference to the tiger’s future. Conservation organiza- 
tions, such as the World Wildlife Fund and the Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Society, launched new programs and re-energized existing 
efforts devoted to tigers. And new conservation organizations 
emerged, here and in tiger range states, to help. Perhaps most im- 
portant, in the last few years all of these various players have rec- 
ognized the need for cooperation among themselves. Like tigers, 
the biologists interested in tigers have been aggressively territorial, 
a strategy that works better to enhance egos than it does to save 
tigers. 

Today’s primary threats to tigers have evolved from those of 
the past: loss of large, continuous blocks of habitat, rather than 
loss of habitat per se; vanishing prey in the remaining tiger habi- 
tat, largely due to people overhunting for food the same species 
that tigers need for food; and poaching and trade in tiger parts for 
medicine, rather than hunting for sport or fur. It’s also clear that 
there is no universal quick fix: We must. define what is needed to 
save tigers in each region of their wide geographic range. Under- 
standing and negotiating to meet these needs in the rapidly chang- 
ing natural and social Asian landscape is largely a political and 
socioeconomic task, and ultimately an issue of social valuation: 
How do you make a live tiger worth more than a dead tiger? 
How do you make habitats with viable populations of tigers 
worth more than habitats without them? How do you meet the 
needs of people and tigers? We have returned to the barn, so to 
speak. 

Large blocks of habitat, blocks of habitat far larger than can be 
contained only in reserves or similar protected areas, will be need- 
ed to save tigers. As noted earlier, most of the habitat that re- 
mains for tigers is outside of reserves. Conservation action cannot 
stop at the borders of reserves, most of which are too small to 
support viable populations of tigers for the long term. Protected 


areas are necessary, but they are not sufficient. We know now 
that conservation must take place beyond the boundaries of these 
reserved lands, and that will require addressing problems at the 
ecosystem level and including all the stakeholders living and 
working in that ecosystem. 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 

Take the issues surrounding the Amur tiger in the Russian Far 
East. The estimated 450 or so remaining Amur tigers are distrib- 
uted over a vast mountainous habitat about 620 miles long and 
185 miles wide. This is roughly the size of Sumatra, the world’s 
sixth largest island, and the north-south distance compares to that 
between Reno, Nevada, and Vancouver, British Columbia, or be- 
tween Washington, D.C., and St. Johns, Newfoundland. The tur- 
moil caused by Russia’s rapidly changing political system, with 
new economic constraints and opportunities, is well known. 
These changes are also placing new demands on the habitat of the 
Amur tiger, the prey of the Amur tiger, and the Amur tiger itself. 
The old system of protection by authoritarian rule and inaccessi- 
bility is fast disappearing. Increased accessibility to tiger habitat 
through expanding road networks leads to poaching of tigers and 
their prey. 

In Russia, however, poaching is a loaded word. Hunting is a 
well-established tradition in Russia, and literally the entire adult 
male population in the Russian Far East hunts. Firearms adequate 
to kill large mammals are common. In these tumultuous economic 
times, need for food on the table has resulted in increased taking 
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A powertul hunter with 
sharp teeth, strong jaws, 
and an agile body, the 
tiger is the largest mem- 
ber of the cat family (Feli- 
dae). It is also the largest 
landtiving mammal 
whose diet consists entire- 
ly of meat. The tiger's 
closest relative is the lion. 
Without the fur, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish a tiger 
from a lion, but the tiger 


Jessie Cohen/NZP 


is the only cat with striped fur. 

Scientists have classified tigers into eight subspecies: Bali, 
Java, Caspian, Sumatran, Amur (or Siberian), Indian (or Bengal), 
South China, and Indo-Chinese. The first three subspecies are ex- 
tinct. However, recent analysis suggests that there is little reason 
for dividing living tigers into these subspecies; all are nearly iden- 
tical both genetically and physically. Some scientists suggest mak- 
ing a distinction between island tigers (of which only the Sumatran 
remains) and mainland tigers. 


Size: Tigers range in size from the diminutive Sumatrans, in 
which females weigh between 165 and 242 pounds and males 
weigh between 220 and 310 pounds, to the largest mainland 
tigers, such as Indians, in which females weigh between 220 and 
352 pounds and males weigh between 396 and 570. Total 


length ranges from seven to 12 feet. 


Habitat: The tiger’s current distribution is a patchwork across 
Asia, from India to the Russian Far East. Tigers require large areas 
with forest cover, water, and suitable large ungulate prey such as 
deer and swine. With these three essentials, tigers can live from 
the tropical rainforests of Sumatra and Indochina to the temperate 
oak forest of the Amur River Valley in the Russian Far East. 


Diet: Tigers prey primarily on wild boar (Sus scrofa) and other 
swine, and medium to large deer such as chital (Axis axis), red 
deer (Cervus elaphus), and sambar (C. unicolor). Where they oc- 
cur together, tigers also hunt gaur (Bos frontalis), a huge wild cat- 
tle. Tigers also kill domestic animals such as cows and goats, and 
occasionally kill people. 


Hunting: The tiger hunts alone, primarily between dusk and 
dawn, traveling six fo 20 miles in a night in search of prey. A typ- 
ical predatory sequence includes a slow, silent stalk until the tiger 
is 30 to 35 feet from the selected prey animal, followed by a light- 
ning fast rush to close the gap. The tiger grabs the animal in its 
forepaws, brings it to the ground, and finally kills the animal with 
a bite to the neck or throat. After dragging the carcass to a se- 
cluded spot, the tiger eats. A tiger eats 33 to 40 pounds of meat 
in an average night, and must kill about once per week. Catching 
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a meal is not easy; a tiger is successful only once in ten to 20 
hunts. | 


Territoriality: An adult tiger defends a large area from all other 
tigers of the same sex. The primary resource of this territory is 
food. A female’s territory must contain enough prey to support her- 
self and her cubs. A male's territory, additionally, must offer ac- 
cess fo females with which to mate. Thus, a male’s territory 
overlaps with that of one to seven females. Male territories are al- 
ways larger than those of females. But territory size varies enor- 
mously and is directly related to the abundance of prey in a given 
habitat. For instance, Indian tigers in prey-rich habitats in Nepal 
defend quite small territories: female territories average just eight 
square miles. At the other extreme, in the prey-poor Russian Far 
East, Amur tiger female territories average 200 square miles. In 
both areas, male territories are proportionately larger. 


Social Behavior: Except for a mother and her cubs, tigers live 
and hunt alone. But that does not mean they are not social. Scent 
marks and visual signposts, such as scratch marks, allow tigers to 
track other tigers in the area, and even identify individuals. A fe- 
male tiger knows the other females whose territories abut hers; in 
many cases, a neighbor may be her daughter. Females know 
their overlapping males (and vice versa) and probably know 
when a new male takes over. All tigers can identify passing 
strangers. So, solitary tigers actually have a rich social life; they 
just prefer to socialize from a distance. 


Reproduction: A male and female meet only briefly to mate. Af- 
ter a gestation of 100 to 112 days, two to three blind and help- 
less cubs are born in a secluded site under very thick cover. Cubs 
weigh just over two pounds at birth and nurse until they are six 
months old. During the next 18 months, they gradually become in- 
dependent, and at about two years of age strike out alone to find 
their own territory. Females may establish a territory adjacent to 
that of their mother, or even take over part of their mother’s territo- 
ry. Adult females generally produce a litter every two years. 


Mortality and Longevity: Tigers can live to 20 years of age 
in zoos but only 15 years in the wild. And most wild tigers do not 
live that long. Only half of all cubs survive to independence from 
their mother at about two years of age. Only 40 percent of these 
survivors live to establish a territory and begin to produce young. 
The risk of mortality continues to be high even for territorial adults, 
especially for males, which must defend their territories from other 
males. 


Conservation: The tiger is listed as endangered on the U.S. En- 
dangered Species List and on Appendix | of CITES. Between 
5,100 and 7,600 tigers remain in the wild. (See “Saving the 
Tiger.”) For more information about tigers and conservation, visit 
the Tiger Information Center at www.5tigers.org and The World 
Wildlife Fund - US at www.wwtus.org 


of deer and wild swine by urban as well as rural hunters. A long- 
standing American-style quota and permit system no longer 
works as it did under the old rule. This increased taking of ungu- 
lates is leading to a marked reduction in the tiger’s prey popula- 
tions. Of course, many hunters and their political representatives 
see this not as a problem of too many hunters but of too many 
tigers. Interest in ecotourism, which in India has translated into 
economic incentives for creating wildlife viewing, is more prob- 
lematic in the Russian Far East, and there is serious talk of mak- 
ing the Amur tiger available for limited, high-fee sport hunting, 
anathema to many foreign conservationists but not to all Rus- 
sians. 

The hope for the Amur tiger rests in the fact that the Russians 
like tigers and people living in the vicinity of tigers show consider- 
able tolerance of them. Additionally, we now know what it will 
require to maintain a viable population of Amur tigers in terms of 
land area and prey because of long-term research by the 
Hornocker Wildlife Institute staff and their Russian associates. 
For example, if 70 adult female tigers are to be maintained and 
each female’s exclusive territory is 500 km’, as has been deter- 
mined through extensive radiotelemetry, then about 35,000 km? 
will be required to sustain these females and their cubs. More- 
over, that area must include food for the tigers to eat. 

A plan is under development that includes this information. 
This is a case in which the real needs of this tiger population, 
based on good science, have been brought to the policy table and 
before the public. There are few people spread over this vast re- 
gion, and rather than attempt to stymie their efforts to improve 
their economic lot using the area’s natural resources, conserva- 
tionists are working with their needs. 

Nearly 80 percent of the tiger habitat remaining in the Russian 
Far East is in the province of Primorye, less than 10 percent of 
which is protected. The province’s two million people largely rely 
on fish, timber, and other natural resources for income. Recently, 
the opportunity became available for individuals to lease rights to 
hunting units in this province. The Hornocker Wildlife Institute 
and a Russian non-governmental environmental organization, 
with funding from the Save the Tiger Fund, is planning to lease a 
100,000-hectare (400-square-mile) unit. This unit will be man- 
aged to support high densities of the ungulates tigers need to sur- 
vive (and human hunters like, too) while local people can turn 
collection of fur, berries, herbs, mushrooms, and other non-tim- 
ber forest products into a sustainable economic enterprise. 

In other parts of Asia, the Global Environmental Facility, a 
fund managed by the World Bank and the United Nations Devel- 
opment Program, is planning to spend tens of millions of dollars 
on projects to improve protected area management and to sup- 
port ecodevelopment for communities living within and next to 
protected areas. These projects include offering micro-credit, 
training for alternative livelihoods, enhancing conservation 
awareness, providing education, and developing special joint for- 
est management schemes—all designed to promote public support 
for conservation at the local level through improving living condi- 
tions in rural areas. Projects are being developed around five Pro- 
ject Tiger reserves in India, as well as in reserves in Indonesia, 
Laos, and China. 

On a smaller economic scale, the Nepal project described by 
Eric Dinerstein elsewhere in this magazine offers a model for 


community-based conservation that could be replicated at many 
sites in the Indian subcontinent and beyond. 


CONTROLLING THE TIGER TRADE 

There has been a focused and sophisticated response to the in- 
crease in poaching of tigers in the last few years. Several organiza- 
tions are working with governments to stem the trade in tiger 
parts and products in Asian markets. China, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, South Korea, and Taiwan have strengthened their laws and 
policies to better control the trade. In most of these countries, 
medicines containing—or claiming to contain—tiger parts have 
been outlawed although enforcement remains weak. Moreover, 
recent data suggest that most of the remaining trade in tiger medi- 
cinal products occurs outside of Asia, particularly in the United 
States. 

With a large U.S. market for TCM, enforcement efforts need to 
be improved here too. Legislation currently being considered 
would make it illegal for a product to even claim it contained 
tiger or rhino parts, even if no such parts are present. This way, 
law enforcement agents would not have to prove the presence of 
real tiger or rhino parts—which is nearly impossible—to prose- 
cute a case. 

Other range states have cracked down on poachers and are 
putting pressure on middlemen. Many groups are working, 
through education programs, to reduce the demand for tiger parts 
and products in traditional medicines. These efforts are showing 
signs of success, especially in the Russian Far East. There also 
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CBSG South China Tiger Project 


(Above) A renewed commitment, 
reinvigorated education efforts, and new 
partnerships make saving the tiger an 
achievable goal. 


(Below) Just 20 or 30 South China tigers 
remain in the wild, and only about 50 
live in zoos. 
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appears to have been some decrease in tiger 
poaching in India, although the situation re- 
mains critical, according to the Wildlife 
Protection Society of India. This group em- 
phasizes the need to improve the training of 
border patrol and custom officers. It has 
also created a program to pay the owner of 
any cow killed by a tiger. This helps be- 
cause poachers often pay cow owners to 
poison the tiger-killed carcass. The poacher 
then takes the poisoned tiger. 

On another front, tiger conservationists 
have been meeting with TCM practitioners 
and users. These meetings have proven en- 
lightening for both sides. Understanding the 
tiger’s plight has led to efforts to perfect 
substitutes for tiger bones that could be in- 
cluded in the official TCM pharmacopoeia 
and that would also be acceptable to pa- 
tients. Some suggest that replacing tiger 
parts with a substitute is largely a market- 
ing problem: If users of TCM can be per- 
suaded that a substitute is equally or more 
effective than tiger bone, users will switch. 

Whether the current slowdown in poaching is simply a lull while the bad guys re-orga- 
nize, or whether it is a real downturn, is yet to be determined. This situation must be 
carefully monitored. Containing market hunting, tiger poaching, and the trade in tiger 
parts and products will require an ongoing commitment calling for heroic individual and 
organizational effort. 


THE ROLE OF ZOOS 

The partnership between zoos and other conservation organizations to save the tiger and 
its habitat is significant and expanding. More tigers live in zoos today than live in the 
wild, and these animals provide a hedge against the tiger’s total extinction. Should rein- 
troduction of tigers become feasible, zoo tigers could be used in that effort. But the pri- 
mary conservation goal of most zoos today is to support conservation programs on the 
ground and to keep endangered species, such as tigers, alive and well where they live in 
the wild. 

Zoos also offer unparalleled opportunities for education. Zoos reach large audiences 
within and outside of tiger range states through their exhibition, education, and training 
programs. (In fact, several of the world’s most prominent tiger conservationists were 
trained at the National Zoo.) Zoos are also the only places most people will ever see a liv- 
ing, breathing, roaring tiger. And the support—moral as well as financial—of people 
everywhere is needed to save tigers. If people are to be partners in efforts to secure the 
tiger’s future, the information and education programs are among the highest priorities. 
And people must be partners, or these efforts will fail. As sociologist Stephen Kellert re- 
cently said, “Support for endangered species conservation will emerge when people be- 
lieve this effort enhances the prospects of a more materially, emotionally, and spiritually 
worthwhile life for themselves, their families, and their communities.” The National 
Zoo’s new Great Cats exhibit (see page 24) is designed to help foster this support. 

There are those who believe that the tiger will be extinct in the next few years. I am not 
among them. Conservation does work. Witness the comeback of pumas in the western 
U.S., of alligators and crocodiles in the southeast, and of peregrine falcons that are flying 
again right here in the Washington area. Tigers have a substantial reproductive capacity 
and can bounce back given space and food, given a chance. There are too many people 
committed to giving tigers that chance for us to fail. 

John Seidensticker is Curator of Mammals at the National Zoo and Chairman of the 
Save the Tiger Fund. 
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CAT TALES 


Wayne Millner is cooing. “Aw, you’re a sweetheart, aren’t cha? 
Yeah.” Millner is scratching a cat’s neck, but the cat is no tame 
tabby. It’s Kerinci, a 170-pound Sumatran tiger. The 13-year-old 
female is gently rubbing her neck against the chain-link enclosure 
to greet Millner, the National 
Zoo’s head tiger keeper. Head- 
rubs are a common way cats in 
the wild greet one another. “IT 
have a healthy respect for the 
cats and for what I can and can’t 
do,” he explains, moving his 
fingers behind her ear. 

There is one significant 
difference between a great cat 
and its domestic cousin: Great 
cats can kill people. And 
although the Zoo’s lions and 


tigers recognize their keepers, 
and even seek occasional playful interaction, that doesn’t mean 
they won’t attack them given the chance. “They’re carnivores, and 


every instinct they have, and their body 
structure, is designed to hunt and eat,” 
explains Jeanne Minor, the head lion 
keeper. “People say, ‘Oh, but you feed 
them,’ and I say, ‘Yeah, they associate me 
with food.’” 

To protect themselves, and the public, 
from becoming meals, keepers diligently 
follow a comprehensive safety protocol. 
Keepers must know where the cats are at all 
times. When shifting cats between their 
indoor enclosures in the complex under 
Lion/Tiger Hill to the outdoor yards, 
keepers notify one another. And just like 
any other job, the day is fraught with 


Join FONZ Today! 

Ask about a Friends of the National Zoo 
membership at any information station, gift 
shop, or parking booth. Enjoy free parking 
and a 20-percent discount in the shops 
immediately upon joining. Plus, members 
receive a year’s subscription (six issues) to 
ZooGoer, FONZ’s glossy magazine, and 
Wildlife Adventures, a newsletter that keeps 
members current with FONZ classes and 
events. If you are from out of town, ask 
about FONZ’s special membership for 
distant friends. Call 202.673.4961 for more 
information. 


routine. 


Loop STUFF 


The Zoo's Commissary 
purchases about six tons 
ot food every week to 


feed the Zoo’s 5,000 


wild residents. 


A keeper’s day begins with checking on the animals in his or 
her charge. To reach the enclosures where the great cats are held 
when off exhibit, keepers must pass through a series of safety gates, 
each a reminder that they are about to enter a restricted and 


potentially dangerous area as well as an additional barrier should a 
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cat get loose. Two signs, attached to 
consecutive gates read, “Please Don’t Feed 
Fingers to Animals,” and “Sometimes We 
Get Only One Chance.” As keepers walk 
through the gates, they reflexively grab and 
pull them shut. 

The animals are brought here at night, 
where they are housed and fed individually. 
In the morning, keepers look into each cat’s 
enclosure to see if the cat has eaten and to 
ensure that it is healthy by, among other 
checks, inspecting the color and 
consistency of the cat’s feces. Wild animals 
are instinctively stoic and usually try to 
hide any signs of illness or injury, so 
keepers track each animal’s behavior 
carefully and must be able to recognize 
subtle cues. A clipboard where keepers mark 
behavior is posted on the door of each cat’s 
enclosure. “Part of our job is to be the eyes 


E BE DRAGONS 


world’s largest lizard, the Komodo 
dragon, can kill a 90-pound wild boar an 
eat it in one sitting. Adults generally grow 
between tive and ten feet in length and 
weigh 110 to 200 pounds. Find the Zoo's 
Komodo dragons behind the Reptile Dis- 
covery Center. 
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and ears for the 
veterinary staff,” 
Millner explains. 
Keepers look for 
patterns. For 
example, they know 
Kerinci is a finicky 


eater. They won’t 


worry if she doesn’t 
eat one day, but if her food is untouched for a few days, they’d 
consult one of the Zoo’s veterinarians. 

Before moving the cats into exhibits, keepers walk through 
the yards to clean up yesterday’s feces and any debris. They 
access the yards through two solid steel doors that are secured by 
a cluster of deadbolts and two steel poles; the cats enter through 
a sliding door nearby. Despite the popular perception, keepers do 
not enter the enclosures while the cats are in them. “People think 
that we can hug and squeeze [the cats], but they’re wild 
animals,” Minor explains. “They’re used to a routine, but that’s 
not the same thing as being a pet.” 

The indoor enclosures open into the “runway,” a secure path 
linking enclosures to the yard. Keepers can maneuver the cats to 
any yard with a color-coordinated pulley system, another safety 
device. “The whole focus of the place is to work deliberately and 
safely to ensure safety for the public, for the animals, and 
ourselves,” Millner says. Doors leading into the runway are blue, 
so the corresponding handle is blue. Doors within the runway, 
which keepers use to keep cats apart while indoors, are color- 
coded yellow. 

Once the cats are in the exhibits, the grunt work begins. 
Keepers hose and scrub the floors of the indoor enclosures and 
prepare the cats’ dinners by defrosting ground meat and 
weighing portions. The cats are fed horsemeat, but the amount 
they are given depends on their weight and is determined by the 
Zoo’s veterinary staff. Rokan, the eight-year-old, 300-pound male 
Sumatran tiger, is served four pounds daily, whereas Soyono, the 
five-year-old, 170-pound female Sumatran, is served three pounds 
per day. The cats are fed only indoors and keepers serve them 
through a food chute, similar to a mailbox, so there is no hand 
contact with the hungry cats. A metal feed pan riven with fang 
marks hangs near the food preparation area as an always present 
safety reminder. On Sundays all of the cats are given oxtails to 


gnaw. These meat and bone treats are about two feet long and 
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Key to map 

Komodo Dragon Largest lizard. 
Cheetah | Fastest land mammal. 
Goliath Heron Largest heron. 
African Elephant Largest land animal. 
Tiger Largest cat. 

Gorilla Largest primate. 
Goliath Bird-eating Spider Largest spider. 
Trumpeter Swan Largest waterfowl. 


Greater one-horned Asian Rhino Second largest rhinoceros, after white 


rhino. 
Giraffe Tallest animal. 
Andean Condor Largest living raptor. 
Victoria Lily Among the world’s largest leaves. 


Arapaima gigas (not shown) — One of the largest freshwater fish. 


Pygmy Marmoset One of the smallest primates. 

Kori Bustard One of the heaviest flying birds. 

Kodiak Bear Largest terrestrial carnivore. 

Red Kangaroo Largest kangaroo and largest 
marsupial. 
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Warer Beps? 


Gray seals can sleep underwater and can even surface to breathe 
without waking up. 
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[00 Babies 


Spring and summer are the best times for Zoo babies. Recent births in- 
clude a Kori bustard (check the bustard yard); 18 bearded dragons 
and a haltdozen leopard tortoises (Reptile Discovery Center); and 
dartpoison frogs [Amazonia]. Check in the Reptile Discovery Center 
and Small Mammal House, where babies are almost always on exhib: 
it. Also, pygmy marmosets (at the Small Mammal House and Great 
Ape House) and prairie dogs (near the Mane Restaurant) often have 
babies in late spring and summer. Young flamingos shown above. 
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continued trom page 3 

regularly rotated trom enclosure to enclosure to oF 
ter a change of scenery. The grassy enclosures 
simulate the Atrican plains, and the cheetahs often 
use the hilly vantage points to see their surround 
ings. Females live alone, while males live in two- 
to three-cat coalitions as they do in the wild. 


BIRD HOUSE/WETLANDS EXHIBIT 

The Wetlands Exhibit outside the Bird House is 
home to more than 39 watertowl species. Wild 
Cooper's and red-shouldered hawks occasionally 
buzz low over the ducks. Inside the Bird House is 
a simulated raintorest with treetlying tropical 
birds. Beside the Bird House is the impressive Out 
door Flight Exhibit, home to birds of the woods 
and waters of the Americas. 


GREAT APE HOUSE 

Be sure to check the large ticus trees just inside the 
tront door for free-ranging pygmy marmosets. 

From the Great Ape House, orang utans climb the 
green tower and “commute” to Think Tank. Follow 
the path behind the Great Ape House to see the 
lowland gorilla tamily relaxing in their outdoor 
yard. 


THINK TANK 

A ground-breaking exhibit, Think Tank explores 
animal thinking and behavior. Watch the fascinat 
ing interactions between members of a Sulawesi 
crested macaque group and between Zoo staff 
and the orang utans that live there and also visit 
the exhibit via the O-line cableway. 


SMALL MAMMAL HOUSE 

From brightly colored Prevost's squirrels to bushba- 
bies and sluggish sloths, the Small Mammal 
House is full of surprises. Birds, reptiles, and mam- 
mals live side by side in a tew of the building's 
exhibits. Outside, a cactus garden adorns the 
side of the building facing the Great Ape House. 


ELEPHANT HOUSE 

When this building first opened in October 
1939, it housed four girattes, a black rhino, 
Asian and Atrican elephants, and Nile and 
pygmy hippos, as well as Malayan tapirs, huge 
wild cattle called gaur, and Cape buttalo. Now, 
continued on page 7 
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tewer animals enjoy larger spaces in which to 
roam. Golden-headed lion tamarins climb through 
the planters and across the ledges above the 
pygmy hippos’ indoor enclosures. 


GOLDEN LION TAMARIN 

TRAINING GROUND 

Along a quiet path through the woods, between 
the Elephant House and Beaver Valley, summer 
visitors will tind a pair of golden lion tamarins 
roaming tree. Volunteers caretully watch these pri- 
mates, which are trainees for release back into 
their Brazilian dry torest habitat. 


BEAVER VALLEY 

Watch for a variety of wild songbirds around the 
watertall and a surprise dinosaur in this well 
wooded area, where the Zoo's beavers, white- 
tailed deer, and red wolves live. Travel farther 
down the trail to see the gray seals and Calitornia 
sea lions, the bears, and finally the Amazonia Ex 


hibit and Science Gallery. 


THEME GARDENS 

The Zoo's theme gardens highlight plants that are 
important to humans and animals alike. These in- 
clude: the American Heritage Garden (beside the 
Small Mammal House); the African American Her- 
itage Garden (beside Gibbon Ridge on the Great 
Meadow); and a buttertly garden (behind the 
Reptile House). 


SUNSET SERENADES 


Top off your day 
at the Zoo with a 
mellow evening of 
music. Every 
Thursday trom June 
ss 25 through August 
6, you can relax on lion/Tiger Hill and 
enjoy a free concert featuring a variety of 
music. The outdoor concerts run trom 6:30 
to 8:00 p.m., unless interrupted by rain, 
and the Mane Restaurant is open tor 
refreshments. Ask at any Information Station 


to find out who's playing, or call 
202 673.47 | 7 tor intormation. 
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rn § exercise the cats’ powerful teeth and jaws. 


GREAT CATS WORD FIND Tigers and lions in the yard exhibit typical wild 


behavior, sleeping most of the day to conserve their 
energy. They also patrol and scent mark the perimeter of 


Biss orien ey ek Vio INI ee tee 
the yard, just as they 
GP ON ae Aedes. Al ge or RG Oye tin ee 
would patrol the 
FG eo eny Wiel alee ee cue ade) ae Oe te ee 
perimeter of their 
Ce ee | ee Or aN territory in the wild. 
Se a aie ho sim eg aed eae yaa ae Black arrows painted 
Se ae aera eae UN A SAN Gh cine ed on the concrete walls 
ee Rien a a) de ae ee in the white tiger’s 
Pee Ge a i ee yard point to signs of 
eke ke Ne Es oN here scent marking. 
To encourage more 
oe re ok ee ees Caney eae ee 
activity, keepers 
Bo a ea Oo s a et al eR) ee ees Zax is orl 
occasionally place 
ea a he to IN ee “boomer balls” in the 
Find these great cat words: 2 — | ee These brown 
BITE HON STALK balls weigh about 30 pounds, and swatting them around 
keeps the cats entertained throughout the day. When 
CARNIVORE MANE SHINIPES ; pa 
temperatures rise, some of the tigers, but not the lions, 
CLAW MEAT TAIL jet Peak 
will also swim in the moat to cool off. 
CONSERVA: PANTHERA TEETH “Visitors come with their cameras hoping to see 
TION PREDATOR TERRITORY something. Well, [being] here all the time, [keepers] see 
CUBS PREY TIGER all kinds of interesting behaviors. There’s a lot of times I 
FELID PROWL. wish I had a camera to document some,” Millner says. As 
HUNT ROAR Kerinci comes into heat this spring, Millner and the 


other keepers are anxiously watching the female, and 
Rokan, her intended mate. All hope that Millner won’t 
need a photograph to reveal what develops. 

A keeper’s day ends much the way it begins, only in 
reverse. The cats are brought inside, checked, and fed. 
Although the process may seem a bit monotonous, 
keepers enjoy working with the great cats at the Zoo. 
“One-half of the people in the world fantasize at some 
point in their lives about being a zookeeper; the other 
half wonders why anyone would want to work with 
smelly animals,” Millner says. “I’m one of the ones who 
always thought it would be the neatest thing in the 
world.” 

—Robert Moll 


All photos in this special section by Jessie Cohen/NZP, unless 


otherwise indicated. 


Do The Bae ‘98 


Friends of mine who live near the National Zoo have often described their love of waking 
to the sounds of their non-human neighbors, roaring at dawn. But those who live where 
large predators roam freely regard big cats with fear and awe. Would you, for example, 
welcome tigers as your neighbors? What if the Rock Creek corridor were an extension of 
Silver Spring National Park, an important sanctuary for tigers, and the big cats roamed 
freely through its riparian forests? Some D.C. residents would work to protect the Dis- 
trict’s tigers, but other citizen groups would lobby to have the cats removed, citing them 
as potential menaces that have no place in a human-dominated landscape. As far-fetched 
as this example might seem, it is exactly the problem facing defenders of tigers and their 
natural habitats in Asia. As human populations swell in rural areas, tiger habitats are be- 
coming increasingly shared with local villagers, and tigers are always the ones who are 
evicted. 

Biologists and managers employ a variety of strategies to save wild tigers. More tradi- 
tional measures include creation of tiger sanctuaries where people and their livestock are 
excluded, effective use of anti-poaching teams, and fences. These techniques have helped 
the tiger recover from episodes of poaching that nearly wiped out entire populations. But 
as we gain more knowledge of what it takes to guarantee a future for tigers, we have be- 
gun to realize that traditional approaches, particularly when applied to small reserves, are 
nothing more than temporary solutions. 

Tigers need large areas to survive in the wild. The average size of a protected area in the 
tiger’s range is about 212 square miles, about three times the size of the District of Colum- 
bia. But this is far too small to maintain a healthy population long term. The obvious an- 
swer is to expand the size of reserves. And, in fact, many tiger sanctuaries have been 
enlarged to squeeze in space for a few more animals. But big blocks of natural habitat 
containing healthy populations of tiger prey are not enough. Two important ingredients 
for successful tiger conservation are still necessary. Tigers need to be able to disperse 


Tigers were once hunted by people on 
elephantback. Later, scientists began 
studying tigers from this vantage point. 
Now, poor villagers in Nepal lead tourists 
on elephantback safaris to derive income 
from tigers and rhinos. 
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across large landscapes and, in the words of 
one tiger expert, “Tigers need to be worth 
more alive than dead to the people who live 
around them.” 

These key ingredients require the cooper- 
ation of local people. Potential new habitat 
and important dispersal corridors around 
any tiger sanctuary on the Indian subconti- 
nent are part of a larger landscape dotted 
with clusters of villages. What can conserva- 
tionists do to convince poor villagers that 
living tigers are more valuable than tigers as 
living room carpets? 

The World Wildlife Fund’s and its collab- 
orators’ efforts to save tigers in a lowland 
forest of Nepal have addressed these critical 
issues. The buffer zones—land between the 
protected area and agriculture—around 
Nepal’s Royal Chitwan National Park sup- 
port the highest density of tigers in the 
world and perhaps the highest density of 
Asian greater one-horned rhinoceroses (Rhi- 
noceros unicornis)(see ZooGoer July/Au- 
gust 1988). The 360-square-mile park, located in a relatively flat, low-lying zone, _ For tigers to survive, maintaining or 
encompasses a mix of alluvial grasslands and riverine forests. The zone, called the Terai, rehabilitating habitat outside of 
once dominated the Gangetic and Brahmaputra flood plains. Only remnants of these lush _ protected areas is essential. 
habitats remain. With strict protection since the park was established in 1973, the popula- 
tion of tigers in Chitwan and the ad- 
jacent Parsa Wildlife Reserve has 
recovered to about 118 individuals. 
Populations of rhinos are at the high- 
est level in decades. 

These encouraging trends result 
from the presence of the Nepalese 
Army inside the park, an effective 
anti-poaching information network, 
and careful monitoring by His 
Majesty’s government and such non- 
governmental organizations as the 
King Mahendra Trust for Nature 
Conservation (KMTNC). Others fa- 
miliar with Chitwan attribute part of 
the recovery to a well-established 
ecotourism industry that has created 
jobs for local people, as well as the 
long-standing policy of permitting 
villagers to cut thatch grass and 
canes in the park. 

Our study of the economic effects 
of the ecotourism industry on local 
household income refutes some of 
these observations. We found that 
only a tiny fraction of the $4 to § 
million per year earned by the hotels 
is recycled into local economies. 
Only 1,100 people are directly em- 
ployed in the ecotourism industry, 
out of 87,000 in the workforce. And 
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indirect employment of local people is mini- 
mal, with few household incomes affected 
by ecotourism. The thatch grass effect is 
also a myth. Plant succession in Chitwan’s 
grasslands has greatly reduced the amount 
of thatch species available, and many people 
are more interested in concealing much 
needed firewood in their grass bundles dur- 
ing the two-week free access period than in 
collecting the grass. 

What appears irrefutable is that the re- 
bounding wildlife populations in Chitwan 
are the result of strict protection efforts 
against poaching and encroachment, not the 
benefits accruing to the local people living 
near the park. For species like tigers, which 
are sensitive to high levels of human distur- 
bance, there is no substitute for large, strict- 
ly protected core areas. Without this 
element, ecodevelopment experiments in 
park buffer areas are building on quicksand. 

Another truth was also emerging: The 
park was too small to maintain viable popu- 


lations of tigers and rhinos, and the prime habitat in the buffer zones and corridors at- | Nepal’s lowlands boast some of the 
tached to the park was severely degraded. To support tigers and rhinos, degraded habitats = highest tiger densities in Asia. 

and buffer zones would have to be restored, dispersal corridors maintained, and core ar- 

eas kept inviolate. But this could not be done without the collaboration of local villagers. 

Thus, one of the initial goals of the project was to take the pressure off these habitats by 


meeting the natural resource needs of local people through better 
management of the buffer zone forests. 

Beginning in the early 1980s, Nepalese conservationists lobbied 
unsuccessfully to allow local village committees, known as User 
Group Committees, to assume management of degraded Forest De- 
partment lands adjacent to protected reserves. But in 1993 a major 
reform in national policy allowed legal buffer zones to be created 
around existing protected areas. Management of these zones would 
be handed over to local User Group Committees, provided that 
they develop effective management plans. Additional landmark leg- 
islation came in 1995, when Nepal’s Parliament ratified a series of 
bylaws requiring that 50 percent of the revenue generated by pro- 
tected areas be recycled into local development programs in the 
buffer zones surrounding national parks, instead of going entirely 
to the Ministry of Finance. Although not yet fully operational, 
these two initiatives have paved the way for establishing legal eco- 
nomic incentives to reduce pressures on core reserves, and to con- 
serve wildlife habitats outside parks. 


STARTING SMALL 

A $10,000 award from the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID) in 1988 financed the creation of a native tree nurs- 
ery on the private land of a KMTNC forest ranger. The following 
year a degraded 80-acre plot of government land in the buffer zone 
was fenced and turned into a locally managed tree plantation called 
the Bagmara Community Forest. Native rosewood and acacia were 
planted, along with three other native tree species, to provide tim- 
ber and firewood. Some of the tree species, particularly rosewood, 
were also planted as an incentive for local people to support long- 
term habitat regeneration; the valuable wood is predicted to sell for 
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(Above) Fencing out cattle allows tall 
grassland, critical tiger habitat in Nepal, 
to recover. 


(Below) Deer, such as this chital or axis 
deer, and wild pigs are tigers’ primary 
prey. Tigers cannot live without sufficient 
numbers of large ungulates to eat. 
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large sums in 20 years. 

Other areas of degraded forest were 
fenced off to allow natural regeneration and 
to discourage grazing and timber cutting. 
Within two years, the community expanded 
its forest regeneration area to about 3,730 
acres, with funding from the Biodiversity 
Conservation Network. Once the regenera- 
tion areas were fenced and protected, the 
same wildlife species that inhabit Chitwan 
began to recolonise the buffer zone. To re- 
turn more profits to local people, we de- 
signed a community-based ecotourism 
program for the regenerating forest. We es- 
tablished nature trails for elephant-back sa- 
faris, and hired members of the local 
community to protect the wildlife from 
poachers and the habitat from trespassers il- 
legally collecting firewood. A wildlife view- 
ing tower, or machan, was constructed, 
enabling tourists to enjoy overnight stays in 
the jungle and to observe rhinos using wal- 
lows in the viewing area. Local people, through their User Group Committee, undertook 
management of the wildlife viewing tower. 

The result has given the people who live adjacent to the buffer zone forests a new sense 
of empowerment. The plantations have begun meeting the local needs for fodder grasses, 
and partly offset the needs for firewood. The biggest gains have been in the development 
of local people as entrepreneurs in a community-based ecotourism program and the desire 
for replication of these activities in many other parts of the buffer zone of Chitwan. 

By July of 1997, these effort had resulted in the recovery of about 6.5 square miles of 
critical riverine forest habitat in the Chitwan buffer zone. The early success of local man- 
agement and guardianship of these habitats is striking. In the past two years not a single 
dead tree has been cut in the regeneration areas. The User Group Committee used volun- 
teer labor to dig extensive oxbows that rhinos now use for wallows. One oxbow was 
stocked with mugger crocodiles and has also become home to many species of wading 
birds uncommon in the area before habitat management began. A critically important tall 
grassland favored by tigers and rhinos has been fenced to keep out cattle, and it will be 
expanded greatly in the coming year. Illegal firewood collection in the regeneration areas 
has ceased, as these areas are patrolled by local village watchmen paid for by the User 
Committee. 

Especially important, wildlife ecotourism is carefully managed so as not to degrade the 
habitat. Elephant-back viewing is limited to one-hour rides, with a maximum of five ele- 
phants using the area at a time. Elephant drivers are required to stay on trails carefully de- 
signed for tourist wildlife viewing. The trails, the wildlife viewing towers, and the 
short-grass clearings around them are maintained by the User Group Committee, who 
pays for the upkeep using revenues from the ecotourism micro-enterprise. 


PROMISING RESULTS 
Have community-based activities enhanced tiger conservation in the larger landscape of 
Chitwan? The answer appears to be a qualified yes. The User Group Committee and the 
local community it represents view themselves as local guardians of endangered species. 
They are now actively protecting the areas they manage from potential poachers and ille- 
gal woodcutters. Since the project began, no rhinos or tigers have been poached in the 
vicinity over which local people have jurisdiction. Moreover, 6.5 square miles of critical 
wildlife habitat is well on its way to recovery. And for this habitat, that is not a trivial 
amount. Rhinos can reach densities of more than 16 individuals per square mile and tigers 
in these habitats achieve some of the highest densities recorded in Asia. 

These regeneration areas and the profits generated in the first year have become 


renowned. Several other User Group Com- 
mittees along the periphery of Chitwan are 
determined to use this model. One of these 
newly planned regeneration areas will form 
part of the last remaining forested corridor 
connecting the deciduous hill forests of the 
Siwalik Range to the sub-tropical semi-de- 
ciduous forests of the low-lying Terai belt. 
This corridor to upland areas will have a 
large ecological impact on maintaining dis- 
persal possibilities for tigers and many other 
species. Similar conservation investments 
initiated by local people are planned for five 
other village committees over the next three 
years in the eastern part of Chitwan. 

During the first year of the local tourism 
operation, from November 1995 through 
October 1996, 10,632 tourists visited the 
Bagmara Community Forest, generating 
$276,432. Before November 1995, the in- 
come earned by local people and the nation- 
al park for use of this area was zero; local 


nature guides took tourists to the Bagmara Community Forest, but they had no legal right = In small villages at the base of Himalayas, 
or mechanism to collect a user fee, nor did Chitwan National Park staff. near Royal Chitwan National Park, 

But with changes in the law, all visitors to the Bagmara Community Forest between people are learning to live with tigers. 
November 1995 and October 1996 were charged $26. Half of the Chitwan entry fee col- 
lected by the Department of National Parks and Wildlife Conservation (DNPWC) went to 
support the park. About $12,905—or four percent of the total revenue generated during 


the first year—was allocated to the Bagmara User Group Commit- 
tee, and $130,392—50 percent—was generated for the DNPWC. 
The money earned by the Bagmara committee was used to build 
and refurbish three schools and a health post. This money also cov- 
ered yearly maintenance costs for the 1,112-acre regeneration area 
and the wildlife viewing tower. The Bagmara committee earned an 
additional estimated $8,300 in 1996 from thinning the rosewood 
trees planted adjacent to the wildlife regeneration areas. Thinning 
can be repeated every five years. In 13 years, when trees are ready 
for harvest, the amount earned will be substantially higher. 

Half of the 1996 revenues from the local ecotourism project that 
were turned over to the national park ($69,108) has been put into 
an account containing other funds to be recycled to local develop- 
ment. As a result, $491,362 is available from 1996 alone for local 
development activities. 

The global tiger conservation community desperately needs some 
success stories. And the Chitwan project is viewed as one. But the 
conservation goals remain only half-fulfilled. The challenges ahead 
are to expand restoration efforts to the larger landscape, to promote 
stall-feeding of cattle, to reduce cattle herds in general, and to meet 
firewood demands in places where buffer zone forests are not meet- 
ing local demands. Mounting pressures on natural resources in de- 
veloping nations in Asia make conserving lands adjacent to 
protected areas an immediate goal. Community-based ecotourism in 
regenerated buffer zones is one way to provide incentives that lead 
to local guardianship of tigers. Perhaps poor villagers in lowland 
Nepal can teach many of us in the industrialized world how to live 
with tigers and other large wild cats as neighbors. 

Eric Dinerstein is Director for Science at World Wildlife Fund - 
Us, 
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Bi : . a, a 
The new Great Cats exhibit, opening in 
phases during the summer, features lions 


and tigers. 
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hhén U-dfeam of tigers, I envision shadowy darkness. I sit in a machan, a tree platform, 


HN SEIDENSTICKER 


alone, perched over a kill, waiting for the tiger to return. Listening to the alarm calls of 
deer, I can track the tiger from more than a mile away. All is still, completely still. Until I 
feel, and then hear, footfalls crunching leaves. The sound is steady, deliberate, and direct 
to the kill. I hardly breathe, knowing the slightest movement will elicit a deep, terrifying 
growl before the tiger retreats into the night and vanishes soundlessly, like a ghost. So I 
listen, frozen in place, to the tiger crunching and gnawing, until the tiger drifts off. Still 
bound to the machan—unable to tell whether the tiger has truly gone or is merely asleep 
near the kill—I too drift off into sleep. 

I dream that I wake to the sounds of a rice mill, cattle mooing, and people calling out 
greetings as they begin their day—the gentle sounds of village life just across the river. In 
tigerland, multitudes of people are everywhere you turn, going about their lives, trying to 
earn a living, all within earshot of those last remaining patches of landscape where this 
great cat remains. 

I am lucky to have seen and studied tigers in their natural habitats. And this is my im- 
age of a tiger. It is a prowler of the night, a skilled stalker and killer of large prey, and the 
largest of living cats. But the tiger is also a ghost, or nearly so, across most of the Asian 
lands that were once its domain. Its future depends on the good will of people—villagers 
who share space with tigers and people around the world who know and care about the 
tiger’s plight. With the new Great Cats exhibit at the National Zoo, we hope that more 
people will know and care about tigers, and be moved to want to save them. 


WHY GREAT CATS? 
The results of a 1995 survey of visitors to the Smithsonian’s National Museum of Natur- 
al History took me by surprise. I had assumed that everyone knows lots about tigers; this 
survey proved me wrong. 

To prepare for its own new tiger exhibit, museum staff wanted to know what visitors 
knew about tigers and about conservation in general. What they learned is that most visi- 
tors could define animal conservation, and most related endangered species to habitat 
loss. Asked to name three endangered species, visitors said tigers and pandas most fre- 
quently, but these were mentioned by only one-quarter of the visitors. Only a few people 


thought of Asia when asked to name areas where conservation is- 
sues were most pressing; Africa, South American rainforests, and 
the United States were most often mentioned. At the same time, few 
of these visitors knew that tigers live in Asia; many associated tigers 
with Africa. Most visitors knew that tigers were hunters, but many 
believed they hunted and lived in groups, suggesting they were con- 
fusing the behavior of lions with that of tigers. Finally, one sad 
finding was that nearly one-third of those surveyed believed that 
animal conservation issues did not in any way affect their lives. As- 
suming that Zoo visitors are similar to Museum visitors, it was 
clear we needed to do a much better job educating people about 
tigers, and all great cats. 

Our tigers, indeed all of the animals in our Zoo, are ambassadors 
for their relatives living in the wild. If we want our visitors to be 
partners in the process of securing the tiger’s future—and the tiger 
will not survive without this partnership—then we need to put the 
message of our Zoo tiger ambassadors in the context of today’s 
changing world. We want visitors to leave the Zoo knowing a 
tiger’s reality, not what is imagined to be reality. We try to get our 
audience to really look at the natural world, to gain a new perspective on it. The funda- 
mental theme of Great Cats is not about saving the world but about how to immerse our- 
selves into the natural world more fully. 


WHAT’S IT ALL ABOUT? 

In designing Great Cats, we sought first to develop a distinctive look for Lion/Tiger Hill, 
already one of the most popular areas of the Zoo. Then we made it accessible, not only to 
meet the standards set by the Americans with Disabilities Act, but accessible to small chil- 
dren. We wanted kids to be able to see into the lion and tiger habitats without a parent 
holding them up. Most important, we wanted to make the exhibit fun for kids. 

The machans we are building above the walkway will provide improved viewing of the 
Zoo’s tigers and lions, giving people of all sizes a close-up look at tigers and lions. But we 
also wanted people to see these big carnivores the way scientists do when they study them 
in the wild. Climbing into a machan and watching a solitary tiger or a pair of lions patrol 
their Zoo territory will offer a real sense of the excitement and adventure of watching 
these wonderful creatures in the wild. 

Another activity area for kids—called Tiger Tracks—will be an entirely new Zoo expe- 
rience dedicated to kids, with places to play, learn, and relax with their family and 
friends. Children and families will literally follow in a tiger’s tracks to explore the world 
of tigers and compare it to their own. Visitors can touch life-size bronze models of a 
tiger’s skull, tongue, and paws; jump on a scale to compare their weights with those of 
various species of cats and tiger prey; and play games that reveal the risks facing tiger 
cubs as they grow up. 
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(Above) With an eye-blurring burst of 


speed, a tiger runs to make a kill. 
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To help visitors place the Zoo’s cats in 
the context of wild cats, we have designed a 
set of stunning graphics that will illustrate 
what we know about tigers and lions, as 
well as how we have learned about these 
dangerous animals. So, people will meet 
both the animals and the people who study 
them. The differences and the similarities 
between these largest of big cats will be 
highlighted, helping people leave with a 
clear picture of both. Another major theme 
is how our tigers and lions live in the Zoo 
and how keepers care for them. 

Lastly, we’ve planned two alcoves. One 
will house a theater and feature short films 
about lions and tigers; this alcove will be 
completed when funding is available. In the 
Predator Alcove, the highlight will be a full- 
size bronze skull of Tyrannosaurus rex, the 
largest land-living carnivore to have ever 
walked the Earth. With T. rex, we intro- 
duce the concept that big, fierce creatures 
are always rare. This sets the stage for an 
exploration into the reasons today’s largest 
terrestrial carnivores are rare and endan- 
gered—and often in conflict with the people 
who live near them. It’s amazing to discover 
that all of the tigers living in Asia today 
could stretch out comfortably on 
Lion/Tiger Hill, yet they need millions of 
square miles of wild habitat to survive. 

Great Cats will open in stages, beginning 
with the installation of graphics this March, 
the Tiger Tracks area in May, and the re- 
mainder gradually through the summer. 

Great Cats is made possible in part by a 
grant from the Save the Tiger Fund (a part- 
nership between the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation and Exxon Corporation) and 
generous donations from members of Friends of the National Zoo (FONZ) and members 
of the National Zoo’s Directors Circle. FONZ volunteers will be donating their time and 
labor to help in parts of the construction. 


w p resentat 
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The large number of books on tigers— 
and on all cats—reflects the immense 
appeal of these beautiful carnivores. 
Here are just a few recent titles on 
tigers, all available in the Zoo Book- 
store. Stop by or call 202.673.4967. 


Land of the Tiger: 

A Natural History 

of the Indian 
Subcontinent. 
1998. 

Valmik Thapar. 
University of 

| California 
my. 2 Press, Berkeley, 
California. 285 pp., 

hardbound, $29.95. 

Well-known as a passionate spokesman 

for tiger conservation, Valmik Thapar 

reveals his concern for all of India’s 

wildlife in this lavishly illustrated book. 


How the Tiger Lost Its Stripes: An Explo- 
ration into the Endangerment of a 
Species. 

1997. 

Cory Meacham. 

Harcourt Brace and Company, New 
York. 288 pp. hardbound, $24. 
Journalist Cory Meacham describes the 
forces that have driven the tiger to near- 
extinction and recounts the wide-rang- 
ing efforts—from zoo breeding 
programs to improved law enforce- 
ment—now in place to save them. 


Track of the 
Tiger: Leg- 
end and 
_ Lore of the 
Great Cat. 
1997. 
Maurice 
Hornock- 
* = er, Editor. 
Sierra Club Books, San 


Francisco. 


120 pp., hardbound, $30. 

This photo-illustrated anthology gathers 
ten essays about tigers, by authors rang- 
ing from legendary tiger hunter Jim 
Corbett to Elizabeth Reed, wife of for- 
mer National Zoo Director Theodore 
H. Reed, on hand-raising a tiger cub. 


Tigers. 
1996. 

John Sei- 
densticker. 
Voyageur 
Press, Still 
water, » 

. —  Minneso- 
ta. 72 pp., paper, $14.95. 

Stunning color photographs comple- 

ment National Zoo Curator John Sei- 

densticker’s eloquent discussion of the 
evolution, behavior, ecology, and con- 
servation of tigers. 


Through the Tiger’s Eyes: A Chronicle of 
India’s Wildlife. 

1996. 

Stanley Breeden and Belinda Wright. 
Ten Speed Press, Berkeley, California. 
193 pp., paper, $24.95. 


Photographers, film makers, and con- 


servationists, Stanley Breeden and Belin- 
da Wright make tigers central in their 
vivid descriptions and fabulous pho- 
tographs of India’s diverse wildlife and 


wild lands. 


Spell of the Tiger: 
The Man-Eaters of 
8) Sundarbans. 
VEE 1995. 
= Sy Montgomery. 
é Houghton-Mittlin, 
Boston and New 
Yor 232 pp., 
vaarens oF OMPAPENE DQ, $12.95, 
Spell of the Tiger explores 
the intertwined lives of tigers and peo- 
ple living in the Sundarbans, a huge 
area of mangrove forest that stretches 
along coastal India and Bangladesh. 


Tiger Moon. 

1988. 

Fiona Sunquist and Melvin E. Sunquist. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 

Illinois. 187 pp., paper, $15.95. 

The Sunquists spent two years studying 

tigers in Nepal’s Royal Chitwan Na- 

tional Park. Tiger Moon relates the re- 

sults of their study at the same time it 

reveals their personal feelings about 

working with these majestic creatures. 
—Susan Lumpkin 
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Gala Events 

Reserve your tickets now for Guppy Gala and National ZooFari. This year's ZooFari 
for Kids will be held on Friday, May 8, from 6 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. The Silly Socks 
Puppet Theatre, Flumpa and Friends Live, and Turley the Magician are among the 
dozens of entertainers who will perform. Other highlights include a ferris wheel, giant 
slide, moon bounces, and Orbotron and Supertron space simulators. Fried chicken, 
burgers, and cotton candy, as well as other requisite carnival food, will be served. 
Tickets are $15 for FONZ members and $18 for nonmembers. 

Tiger Mystique is scheduled for Thursday, May 14, from 6:30 p.m. fo 11 p.m. 
More than 100 of Washington's finest restaurants will present their gourmet fare; 
planned participants include 1789 Restaurant, The Bread Line, Galileo da Roberto 
Donna, Kinkead’s, The Palm, Cesco, and Red Sage. Featured entertainers include 
The Tokens, The Johnny Artis Band, klezmer musicians, and Chinese lion dancers. 
Tickets are $95 for members, $70 of which is tax deductible. The nonmember ticket 
price is $115 ($90 is tax deductible). Tables for ten hosted by a zoologist who wil 
conduct a special tour are $3,000 ($2,625 is tax deductible; includes 15 tickets}. A 
table for ten is $1,500 ($1,250 is tax deductible}. For tickets or more information, 
call the Membership Otfice at 202.673.4613. 
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Call for Volunteers 

The Department of Education and Vol- 
unteer Services (DEVS) is looking for 
eager volunteers to serve as exhibit in- 
terpreters in the Great Ape House and 
Elephant House. Volunteers talk with 
visitors about the animals in each 
house, and may also use artifacts and 
graphics to illustrate discussions about 
natural history, conservation issues, and 
zoo management. During the peak sea- 
son, volunteers also help control crowds 
in the Great Ape House. Participants 
are required to attend six training ses- 
sions. Training for the Great Ape Pro- 
gram begins on April 16, and is on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, and 
one Saturday. Training for the Large 
Mammal Program begins on May 19, 
and is on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, and one Saturday. Both week- 
end and weekday volunteers are needed. 
DEVS is also looking for volunteers to 
participate in its new Valley Interpreter 
Program (VIP) on Thursdays and Fri- 
days. Volunteers will offer information 
about all of the Valley’s animals, includ- 
ing the red wolves, bears, and beavers. 
Four training days will be held in early 
June. For more information, please call 
202.673.4955, or send an e-mail with a 
phone number to: volunteer@fonz.org. 


Animal News 

The Kori bustard chick, hatched Octo- 
ber 3, is doing well. Presumed to be fe- 
male, it is being hand-reared off exhibit 
by keepers and lives with a surrogate 
mother—a feather duster. The chick 
could be introduced into the adult Kori 
bustard yard (behind the Bird House) 


PSCo NPWS 


this spring. The two flamingo chicks hatched last year can be 
seen in the flamingo yard; look for the smaller, grayish birds. 
At the Reptile Discovery Center, six leopard tortoises (left) 

| ™ = hatched between mid-De- 
cember and early January 
and 18 Australian inland 
bearded dragons hatched 
in mid-January. Leopard 
tortoises are native to 
Africa. Their name refers 
to the leopard-like dark 
brown and black pattern 
of spots on their tan or 
brown shells. Native to 
eastern Australia, the bearded dragons are named for the 
sharp spines that protrude from their jaws when their 
dewflaps are inflated for defense or during courtship displays. 
Some of these newcomers can be seen in the Eggs and Babies 
area across from indoor crocodile pools. 
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Summer Camps 

Summer is just around the corner, and school will be out 
soon, so it’s time to make camp plans for kids. FONZ’s Sum- 
mer Camp is held at the Zoo’s Conservation and Research 
Center (CRC) in Front Royal, Virginia. Overnight campers 
enjoy a seven-day wilderness adventure, searching for wildlife 
in the forests, grasslands, wetlands, ponds, and streams on 
CRC property. Weeks for ages 9 and 10 are July 26 to August 
1, and August 2 to 8. Weeks for ages 11 and 12 are July 5 to 
11, July 12 to 18, and July 19 to 25. The camp fee for FONZ 
members is $525; for nonmembers the fee is $700. A $150 
nonrefundable deposit is required with registration. For 
younger children (kids entering grades K through 5 next fall), 
FONZ offers the Summer Safari Day Camp at the National 
Zoo. The program enables kids to explore the lives and habi- 
tats of animals from around the world. The week-long ses- 
sions, offered from 9 a.m. to 12 p,m,,and 9 am? te 2 pam, 
are limited to 15 campers each. Fees for the morning session 
are $116 for members, $155 for nonmembers; and the full- 
day session fee is $150 for members, $200 for nonmembers. 
For more information, call 202.673.4962. 


Zoo Lecture Series 
April 15 Amotz Zahavi, a professor of zoology at the Insti- 
tute for Nature Conservation Research in Tel Aviv, 
Israel, will sign copies of The Handicap Principle: A 
Missing Piece of Darwin’s Puzzle. Zahavi will also 
talk about his intriguing ideas about animal signal- 
ing. 
Ruth Selig, editor, and Robert Humphrey, an an- 
thropologist and illustrator, sign copies of Anthro- 
pology Explored: The Best of Smithsonian 
AnthroNotes. The accompanying lecture will offer 
insights into anthropology, and focus on the emer- 
gence of humans. 
James McCann, from the Maryland Department of 
Natural Resources, Bruce Stein, from the Nature 
Conservancy, and Warren Steiner from the National 
Museum of Natural History, will discuss their tri- 
umphant quest to rediscover the Seth Forest water 
scavenger beetle. It had been feared that the vernal 
pool creature was bulldozed into extinction by a 
land-use planning snafu. Lecture begins at 7:30 p.m. 
Booksignings begin at 7 p.m., lectures at 8 p.m., in the 
Zoo’s Visitor Center. For announcements on the latest lec- 
tures, send an e-mail to nzpem053@sivm.si.edu or call 


202.673.4801. 


May 21 


June 4 


News Flash: FONZ Flash! 

Hear the call of the wild via the Internet. FONZ will soon 
launch an online news bulletin to keep FONZ members cur- 
rent with happenings and late-breaking FONZ and Zoo 
news. To receive FONZ Flash!, send an e-mail to 
flash@fonz.org requesting the bulletin. Remember to provide 
your e-mail address. 


Linens Still Needed 

The Zoo’s Hospital is in need of donated towels, blankets, 
and sheets to use as padding for the Zoo’s animal patients. 
Call Tammy at 202.673.4794 if you would like to donate 
some linens. 
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Good News... 

Ecuador’s Congress recently expanded the no-fishing zone 
around the Galapagos Islands from 15 to 40 nautical miles. 
The legislation came in response to charges by environmental- 
ists that fishing vessels from Japan, North America, and 
Ecuador were damaging the ecologically sensitive environ- 
ment and killing marine species such as sea lions, dolphins, 
and sea turtles. The law, which sets a precendent for develop- 
ing nations by ranking environmental issues above politics or 
the economy, also limits permanent resident status to 
Ecuadoreans and introduces an inspection and quarantine 
system to combat “invader” species like rats and goats, which 
threaten the island’s native species. Charles Darwin developed 
his theory about natural selection after studying the unique 
animal and plant species on this archipelago in the Pacific 
Ocean 600 miles west of Ecuador. 

—Associated Press, January 15, 1998 


...Bad News 

Thousands of domesticated Bactrian camels work in Mongo- 
lia and China, but recent studies indicate that the wild popu- 
lation has dropped to fewer than 2,000 individuals—a 
critically low number. “Bactrian camels are declining because 
few young are being born or survive to adulthood,” laments 
Rich Reading, a researcher who conducted an aerial survey of 
these two-humped dromedaries over southern Mongolia’s 
Great Gobi Park. “As of yet, we don’t know why this is hap- 
pening, but it could be because of reproductive or ecological 
problems.” Reading is working to ensure that the environ- 
ment remains a governmental priority as Mongolia shifts to a 
democracy from a communist regime. Bactrian camels store 
fat in their humps, energy reserves that help the desert crea- 
tures survive for nine days without water and 33 days with- 
out food. Wild Bactrians are genetically and physically 
different from the domesticated cousins; the wild ones have a 
lower forehead, smaller humps, and longer legs. 

—Animals, January/February 1998 


What's in a Name 

As the French colonized the Caribbean and northern South 
America, some unfortunate souls discovered an evil lurking in 
the newly found Eden—a poisonous snake they named the 
fer-de-lance (“spearhead”). The scientific name, Bothrops 
atrox, is less ambiguous about this viper’s threat. Roughly 
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translated, it means having the appearance of a terrible pit 
serpent. Typically brush and field foragers, the snakes are 
drawn to banana, coconut, and sugar plantations by an abun- 
dant food source: rodents. Plantation owners value the snakes 
as natural pest control, but field workers fear the viper, which 
may strike bare feet and legs. The fer-de-lance’s potentially 
lethal venom destroys tissue, blood cells, and mucous mem- 
branes. A fer-de-lance grows to an average length of four feet, 
and its brown scales darken with age. It is characterized by 
the darker-colored pattern of triangles, or spearheads, on its 


back. 


The Area Scene 

Knowledgeable naturalists might recognize the chirps of the 
male northern spring peeper (Pseudacris crucifer crucifer). 
This frogs’ cricket-like chorus means that spring is just 
around the corner. Only about an inch long, peepers make 
surprisingly loud, high-pitched sounds that can be heard from 
as far as a half-mile away. Rarely seen except during the 
breeding season, mid-March through mid-May, peepers form 
choral groups in wetlands, damp meadows, and wooded 
marshes. To spot peepers, take a flashlight and strike out just 
after dusk. Follow the chirps until you’re so close that the 
frogs stop singing. Turn off the flashlight and wait. Once the 
frogs resume their song, turn the light back on and be still. 
The burst of light may startle the frogs, but they’ll begin 
singing again within minutes. Then gently lift the vegetation 
until you find one. Peepers may be yellow, brown, gray, or 
olive in color, and can easily be distinguished from other 
small frogs by the dark cross, usually an imperfect “X,” on 
their backs. 


Indispensible Disposables 

That old computer may be obsolete to you, but a variety of 
under-funded organizations can offer it a better home than a 
dump. Plus, your contribution is tax deductible. Schools, mu- 
seums, youth groups, churches, and community-based non- 
profit organizations are some of the many groups in need of 
computers. “Share the Technology” is a volunteer recycling 
project that transfers donated computers to schools and non- 
profit organizations nationwide. While your donation is 
greatly appreciated, only 386 PCs, Mac Ils, or better, are tak- 
en. Call 609.234.6156 to locate donation request sites in your 
area or visit the Web page at www.voicenet.com/~cranmer/re- 
cycling.html. And before you toss those old or defective flop- 
py disks into the garbage, consider sending them to 
GreenDisk, Inc. (800.305.DISK). They shred disks and recycle 
the metal and plastic. Mint-condition software may also be 
submitted. The company erases, formats, tests, and reuses 
high-quality disks. 

— By Jennifer A. Biser and Robert Moll 
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